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Sirst Steps in Musical Composition.— continued from last Number. ). 


zrhi. Very pleasing effects ean be obtained by the judicious employment of modu- 
lations 11 and 12; and, as.these changes. are comparatively little used, they are in some 
degree unhackneyed. They can be intreduced in music im the Major mode by. first 
moJulating to the required key and then using them. for the *e/urn.modulation.. 


OTHER. MODULATIONS. 


217. An examination of: the-modulation table (/i. 132)! will show that many 
other modulations are possible: for example, from.any key in the table, we are able to 
modulate one remove, /wo removes, ‘hree removes, and.so-on, either: to the righ/ or to the 
left, either to a major or to a minor key. Changes of one remove to the right and. left 
have already been studied under the titles of modulations Nos. 1 and 2; the others we 
shall now glance at briefly, confining our attention to cases in which the key. modulated 
from is major, but as.a general rule the statements also apply when the key is minor.. 


218. Modulationof Two Removes tothe Right or Left.—Change of key two.removes 
from the principal key seldom, ocours unless a change of mode is effected. at the same 
time—changes already described under the names of Nos. 5, 6, ra and 12: modulations, 
Change of key two removes from an accessory key is, however, very usual: a tune having 
modulated to the key of the dominant, may suddenly.change- two removes to the left and 
proceed to the key of the subdominant ; and, vie versa, a-similar change can be effected 
trom the key of the subdominant to. that of the dominant : in other. words, a. tune which 
is in the key of C major may first modulate into G major, and then,, without returning to 


the key,of C, it may change to F ’major—and, wice versa, it may medulate from F to-G.. | 


These modulations are often used by composers when they wish. to repeat or imitate, one 
degree higher or lower, a previous phrase. Fig. 158 provides an example:-the tune has 
modulated to the key.of the dominant (B flat), and fig. 158 shows the end of this section; 
passing through the principal.key, the tune next changes to the key of the subdominant 
(A fla:), and, immediately,afterwards, modulates o2ce more to the key. of the dominant, 
Fig. 258, therefore, illustrates do/h. of the above- mentioned modulations—viz., from the 
dominant to the subdominant, and from.the subdominint to the dominant, the latter 
change occurring direct without passing through the principal key.. 


— 7 From ** Hymn of Eve,” published in Choral Harmany, No. 82. 
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Fig. 159. 
From “ Gentle Spring,” —* in Choral Harmony, No. 2: 
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As such modulations are, Ae Nos, 1:and 2.(reckoning them from. the principal 
key) it is unnecessary to number them further; but, in analysing a tune, the student. must 
take cognisanee of the fact that they are changes of two removes. 
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219. No. 13 Modulation, or Three Rem.ves to the Right—No. 14 Modulation, or 
Three Removes to the Left.—The former is o'ten preceded by a No. 3 modulation, and the 
latter by a No. 4: this renders the change ea:y and gradual, for the intervening key 
mediates between the principal key and one with which it has very little in common, If 
the modulation occurs direct from the principal key, and especially f it is intro.luced 
abruptly, it may surprise, rouse, or even shock, the ear: if, on the other hand, a smoother 
introduction is desired, the composer employs some happy device wuich lessens the 
a ruptness of the change but still retains the teeling of p/-asing surprise. A very usual 
way of introducing these modulations consists in holding or reiterating, either by a single 
part or by the whole in unison, a sound which is common to both keys, and then sud- 
denly dashing off with the po triad of the new key. Fig. 159 exemplifies a No. 14 
modulation thus introduced : the more abrupt introduction is shown in fig. 160. 


Fig. 160. “In all thy iw 
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220. Vo. 15 Modulation, or Four Removes to the Right—No. 16 Modulation, or 
Four Removes to the Left.—These changes also are employed, although the key arrived at 
has still fewer sounds in common with the principal key. The abruptness of the change 
can be avoided by employing an intermediate key as a go-between, also by means of the 
contrivance of sustaining a single sound of the key departed from, as explained in the 
preceding paragraph. Mendelssohn introduces No. 16 modulation in the latter form, 
with grand effect, in his Oratorio Zi/ijah, at the end of “Hear ye Israel” and the com- 
mencement of the chorus “ Be not afraid:” the former ends in the key of B major, the 
latter commences in G major, and, introductory to the chorus, the instruments iterate a 
sound common to both keys. 


221. Five, Six and Seven Removes to the Right or Left are seldom used. The 
latter, especially, fulfils none of the conditions mentioned in paragraph 201: on the 
contrary, to change to a key which is a minor second higher or lower gains nothing in 
pitch, has not a single sound in common with the key departed from, and is likely to 
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prove disagreeable to the ear. The other two kinds we shall permit the student to exem- 
plify for himself if he wishes to travel so far; but various ways of effecting such are 
indicated in paragraph _, although, strictly speaking, they are not first steps in musical 
composition. 


ENHARMONIC MODULATION. 


222. Still less can these modulations be classed among the frst steps in musical 
composition, and a mere statement of the nature of such changes must suffice. Enhar- 
monic modulation may be described as a trick, or feat of musical legerdemain by means 
of which the composer effects rapid and unexpected changes to very distant keys: it 
consists in writing a given chord (say the diminished seventh) in the usual way, and then 
repeating what are ‘he same sounds on the pianoforte but different notes on the stave through 
the accidentals introduced, and then employing this very different chord as the starting- 
point of a modulation to the key to which it belongs, or to any of its related keys. Spohr 
makes frequent use of enharmonic modulation, probably more than any other composer. 


Students desiring information on this subject will find it, ms«/éum in farvo, in the article on ** Music” 
in Chambers’s ‘‘ Information for the People.” 


EXPLANATORY. 


223. In assigning to the various modulations numbers which will serve the purpese 
of names, we have adopted the principle that the modulation is to be reckoned frem the 
principal key even although some other modulation should intervene: in other words, the 
keys are numbered, and “ No. 1 modulation” is a contraction of “Modulation to No. 1 
key ”—and so on. Of course, if some other modulation intervenes, the effect of the change 
is modified, and, in analysing the harmony, this fact must be taken into account. 


224. In describing modulations 1 to 16, we stated in each case what was its 
characteristic symbol, or, in other words, what accidental was necessary in order to effect 
or express it. The sound expressed by means of the accidental is, consequently, the 
characteristic tone of the modulation, and, in like manner, the chord which contains it is 
‘its characteristic chord. ‘The student will, of course, understand that although a given 
modulation.cannot occur without the appearance of its characteristic symbol, it is possible 
for the symbol to appear without causing modulation to the key which it symbolizes, 


225. The characteristic chord of any key is its dominant seventh, or dominant 
triad, but any other chord which precedes, and leads the ear to expect the chord of the 
dominant may discharge the same function. (far. 197). 


MODULATION—HOW INTRODUCED. 


226. The student has already discovered that the manner in which a modulation 
is introduced greatly modifies its effect ; and, as the ways of effecting such changes may 
be multiplied ad infiniium, the act of modulating is capable of endless variety, but the 
different ways may be summed up under the heads of gradual, bold or sectional, sudden 
and_ abrupt modulation. Further, the first and the last two can be subdivided into fre 
and cadentia/, and certain oi the kinds can be co.nbined one with the other. 


227. Gradual Modulation consists in so regulating the harmony that one or more 
chords common to both keys (the key departed from and that arrived at) precedes the 
introduction of the chord which is characteristic of the new key. For this reason it is’ 
that certain chords in many of our examples of modulation have the notes wzlettered— 
viz., because such chords may be considered to belong to either key: for instance, the 
ninth chord in fig. 135 may be read either as a Do triad in the key of G or a Fa triad in 
the key of D. Up to this point the ear will consider the music to be in the key of G; 
indeed, on account of what Weber terms ¢he inertia of the ear (which causes the music to 
remain in a given key until a modulation is effected or at all events indicated), the ear at 
a first hearing will consider the modulation to commence at the tenth chord, Further 
repetition, however, will enable the ear to refer the change of key to the preceding chord, 
or even to an earlier point if it chooses, and it will consider the modulation as at least 
comins. In some of the other examples this neutral portion is more extended: the 
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modulation in fig. 136 may thus be considered to commence at the ninth chord although 
it is not actually eftected until the thirteenth ; and, in like manner, the whole of the 
second section of fig. 147 may be viewed as being in the key of G. 


228. This neutral portion of the music, whether ext n ‘ed or contracted, seives the 
purpose of a dridge, and enables us to pass easily and naturally from the one key to the 
other. The length of the bridge is determined by the distance between two important 
points in the music—viz., the /as¢ appearance ef anything which is distinctive of the key 
departed from, and the first appearance of anything which is caracteristic of the new 
key. The thing distinctive of the key departed from may simply be the tonic triad so 
placed, either in the form of a cadence or otherwise, that it unequivocal'y proclaims 
itself to be the tonic triad and nothing else; or the cistinctive feature may be the presence 
of the fone which is withdrawn by the modulation,—‘or instance, in changing from C 
major to G major, F is the seund which is withdrawn, and so long as it exists the music 
cannot mo.julate into the key of G. The things chiracieristic of the new key are.those 
explained in paragraphs 224 and 225. 


229. The chord which is common to both keys, and which renders the process of 
modulating smooth and easy, is termed the bridge chord or the transmutation c'ord: we 
shall adopt the former term. If there is more than one bridge cho:d the modulation is 
more gradual—the ear is held in a state of doubt or expectincy for a longer period—but 
at least one such chord is necessary in order to effect a gradua/ modulation. 


230. From these facts, it results that there is to the ear a permanent pleasure in a 
modulation: there is the feeling of /resiness which is excited at a first hearing, and, when 
this has worn off, there is the expectancy of the coming modulation, enabling the ear to 
enjoy the dawning of the new key as it gradually evolves itself out of the old. 


231. As already sta‘ed, gradual mo:iulation may be either free or cadential—it may 
occur in a more or less consp:cuous manner, and in any form according to the fancy of 
the composer, during the course of a section; or it may appear as a formal cadence in 
the new key at the evd of a section: in the former case it is free and informal, quiet and 
unobtrusive; in the latter, cadential and formal, marked ani a.cided. As the object of a 
modulation generally is that of rousing and re reshing the ear, the cadential form is 
preferable for a departing modulation, and the other kind comes in by way of contrast 
when effecting the refurn: if, however, the composer des res to make the return marked 
and conspicuous, he arranges the two changes accordingly. Of the /ree-gradual form, the 
following are examples—figs. 104 to 108, 143 and 147, the thrd section in each case: 
the gradual cadence form is exemplified in figs. 133 134, 136, 19, 140, the second 
and sixth sections of fig. 147, figs. 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 156 and 157, also in the third 
sections of figs. 103 and 109. 


232. In Sectional or Bold Modulation a tune, having ended a sec'ion in a given key, 
modulates at the commencement, and usually remains in the new key to the end, of the 
next section, When a modulation is thus introduced, it gives greaicr prominence and 
decision, introducing what otherwise might be a gradual mg.lulation almost as unexpect- 
edly as a sudden change. Fig. 135 contains an example of sectional modulation which 
will show the distinction between it and a gradual change. It fig. 135 commenced at 
the fifth chord and ended at the eleventh, we should describe the passage as a gradual 
cadence modulation: the ninth chord provides the requisite dridge, and the modulation 
assumes the form of a regular cadence or “close” occurring at the end of the passage, 
which, if desired, could be rendered a fud/ cadence by a slight alteration in the bass— 
viz., A instead of E. On the other hand (and now considering fig. 135 as a whole), the 
change is not a free-gradua/ modulation occurring quietly and uvobtrusively during the 
course of a section, but makes its appearance do/d/y at the commencement of a section, 
True, the ninth chord is common to both keys; but the fact of its being the very first 
chord of a section, the remainder of which is in the new key, is sufficient warrant for 
telezating to the new key a chord which is comnon to both, Another example of a 
similar nature occurs in the eighth section of fig. 147. 


_ 233. There are, however, other and still more energetic forms of sectional modu- 
lation ; these are—(1) cases in which the dominant seventh or dominant triad of the key 
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modulated to (or any other chord which contains the characteristic symbol and no other 
accidental) actually commences the section, as in fig. 137, fiz. 138 end cf the second | ne, 
and fig. 146; (2), cases in which the tonic triad of the key modulated to commences a 
sect on, as in tie secon! sections of figs. 104, 107 and 110, the fi‘th section of fig. 147, 
and t).e first of .he changes te “ flat in fig. 158. Tie second kind of introduction is 
also exemp ified in fig. 138 at the end of the tune and the commencement of the da capo, 
but the preceding modu a ion to G is too momentary to br.nz out fully the effect of the 
change to C. 


34. All these modulations, together with those referred to in paragraph 232, are 
introduced in a manner too bold and unexpected to be termed g adua/, and, although 
sudden, are not such in th: sense explained in paragraph 235. ‘Tneretore, as their bold- 
ness is—in some c'ses wholly, in others partly—the result of their position in the section, 
they are termed sec éona/. 1 such progressions cccur otherw:se than at the commencement 
of a section, or any simila~ p iat, the resu!t alm st invarivbly is a gradual modulation. 


235. Sudden Modu/ation occurs w'en there is no bridge. In all the examples of 
gradual modulation, we ‘ound a bride consisting sometimes of one, sometimes of several 
chords which were re erri ie to e ther key. Setional or bold modulat on, aithough more 
rapid, still provided a brilge of some kind; for, even in the event of a bridge chord 
being so clo-ely identified with the k y departed from as to be almost inseparable there- 
from, yet the chord was one to be found in the key arrived at. For exampie, in fig. 137, 
the seventh chord is evideaty the tonic triad of the key of F, and noti.ng else, because 
it occurs in the shape ot a cadence in that kev: nev rthe ess, the same sounds pr.cisely 
form the ninth cho d, whic: chord, wile absolutely the sume as the .even.h, occupies a 
different ré/a ive position, .lic imagic power of the modulation having transmuted it into 
the sox triid of the key of ib il :—the seventh chord is, therefore, common to both keys, 
A hard and fast line of dem: reotion, wrere possible, is desirable: and, tor the fuiure, we 
shall understand the te m svaden modulat oa to signify a, modulation which is eftected 
uw thout the intervention ot a chord which ts common to both keys. 


236. Sudden molulation can be effectel by placing the dominant seventh of the 
key weparted from in juxiapositioa with that of the key arrived at, as in figs. 161, 162 
and 163. As the two Com nant sevenths are here present in all their power, this is the 
most wzeguivocal jorm wh ch it is possible 10 employ, but the dominant triads will serve 
the purpose if the Characieiistic symbo. of the modulation appears. 


Fig. 161. . Fig. 162, Fig. 163. 
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In figs, 161, 162 and 163, the note which is withdrawn by the modulation is succeeded 
immediately by the charac eristic symbol of the new key, causing a chro natic passage in 
one of the parts; and, provided the same conditions are secure |, some other chord may 
b- employed instead of the dominant seventh or triad of the ky departed trom, as in 
fi. 164; for the F sharp which is characteristic of the key of G appears directly after 
i.e F which the modulation cancels, and thus a sudden introduction is etfected. 


237. Figs. 161 to 164 on!y exemplify some o the most usual sulden modulations 
{om a major key, and the most simple forms of these: i: other mo lulations are employed, 
miny different chords, and combinations of chords, are brough into use. But even the 
simple formas exemplified can be varied almost ad iufiii um: in fig. 164, for example, 
instead of the first chord, we could emp oy a RE seventn or a FA triad; instead of the 
second, a RE (£ 3) iad; and we could also intro iuce the same m>dulation by means of 
ojher chords some of which the student has ye to study. Ali these w ys can be further 
varied by the employment of imersions of eitner or both chords. Fi,. 138, at the sixth 
measure, and fig. 145 prov.de addiuonal examples. 
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Herr Paucr’s Lectures, 


HE following report of the fourth of this 


tical Education in Music,” now being del vered 
by Herr Ernst Pauer in the Lecture Theatre 
of the Kensington Museum, is transcribed from 
the Musical Standard. 


THE CHOICE OF PIECES. 


The subject of our present lecture is the choice of 
pieces ; a subject not only very important, bit of such 
magnitude that it may be w-ll divided into paris, which 
will be: (1), the educational ; (2), the classical ; and (3), 
the social deparrment. Under the educational dv sion, 
we have not only tl.e technical col‘ec ions, but the differ- 
ent studies ; in the second are the classics; and in the 
third, drawing-room music. We have al-o to become 
carefully acquainted with the method of forming a good 
musical repertory, and how to draw up a varied and 
jnieresting programme for private performances. We 
have alr.ady, in a former lecture, pointed out the differ- 
ence between studies and technical exerc.ses ; and here 


| the entire key-board by Woelfl and Hummel; and 
interesting course of lectures on “ Prac- | 


| Aloys Smith, Schumann, Dobler, Bertini, and others; 


through Czerny, Moscheles, and Kohler, we have arrived 
at the present execution, which a ms at the utmost rapid- 
ity and power. Now, to consider the different kinds of 
technicality in relation to the composers. Tak ng the 
scales, we can recommend Cz rny, Hertz, Cari Mayer, 


. . . . id 
for thirds and sixths, Cramer, Czerny, Clementi, Mos- 


| cheles, and Chopin; for octaves Hi ler, Mayer, Thalberg, 


we need only mention that exercises are figures, or | 
phrases repeated over and over again, w.thout change | 


of harmony, and that studies are short musical pieces in 
which the technical exercise is treated more pleasantly. 
Of technica) exercises there are many exc: lent specimens 
by Kalkbrenner, Hore Czerny, Piaidy, Kohler, Tansi,, 
and Knorr. Whoever wishes to be acquainted with the 
rich store available should have the laiter composer's 


“Clavier-Technick,” published in Leipsc, the letter- | 


press of which is in Italian; Tansig’s are also to be 
recommended, with which there is no letter-press. Lt 
must be owned that great ingenuity is exhibited in forming 
such an endless var ety from five notes; such exercises 
remind one of that ingenious scientific toy, the kalievo- 
scope. That they give power of movement and indepen- 
dence to the finer is evident, and that this effects a 
great saving of physical exertion is readily understood by 
the student. ‘The more supple the finger, the greater 
the cleariiess and evenness of execution. Czerny’s 
“Forty Daily Exercises” are to be recommended, 
although it must be said that even a strong player could 
not repeat them ihe number of times he direcis on an 


fall of the keys in the English than in the Vienna piai.os, 
which Czerny used. The number of siudies is bewiider- 
ing; the guod ones may be counted by thousands. A\l- 
most every composer has writien them, from Bach and 


Haydn 1o Cramer and Henselt, Anyone wishing to be | 


acquainted with the whole store would require more than 
a year to peruse the hundreds of books. In the t me of 
Bach no difference was made between the studie» for the 
professionai and the amateur; but as the amateur class 
increa ed their taste hecame considered, and their ligiti- 
mate demands consulted and satisfied. Cramer was the 
first to combine €.egance and useful praciice, and to add 
melody to the techn cal eaercise ; he was followed by 
Steibelt, Woelfl, Dohler, Koher, and others. But 
belore, so to speak, plunging into the ocean of these, let 
us consider the mechanical developements historica.ly : 
Bach, Hancel, Scariatti, Couperin, and Rameau, showed 
the greatest tendency to polyphonic treatment; thicir 
Wi bgs aypear simple, but they are not easy, on account 
ol Ue part writing ccniained iu them, The older com- 
posers dia noi use biokcn chords and runs, thirds, six hs, 
ociaves, and arpeygios, spread over the piano ; indeed, 
the compass of their key-board was but four or five 
ociaves. Later on a richer treatment was discovered, 
pasages in thrds, sixins, and octaves were used by 
Muzio Clementi, and whe arpeggio was distributed over 


| continued by Moscheles and Hummel, 








Dr.eschock, Kaikbrenver, and Schulhoff, are very good; 
for arpergio-, Bertini, Hertz, Czerny, Movcheles, and 
Thalberg ; for cantavile, Cramer, Hiller, Henseit, Tial- 
berg, and Heller, are examp es of euphooy anc grace; 
for staccato, Mocheles, Weber, Dohler; and Thalberg ; 
for legato, Bach’s ** lnventiones,”” 
and Beethoven's two Preludes, 1a arranging our mater- 
ial in a graduated scale we have first Schulhoff, Bertini, 
Ste:be.t, Grausen, who is not much known, Burgiu ler, 
and Hiiler; and for a higher grade, Cramer, Czerny’s 
** Art de delier les droits,” Op. 740, and the Studies of 
Moscheles, Herz, Meyer, Kohler, Helier’s twenty-tive, 
his Art of Phrasing, and Qpas 45, Schulhoff’s twelve; 
the most difficult are: Chopin's, Doliler’s, Thalberg's, 
Schumann’s, Brahms’s, Tansig’s, Rubinstein’s, aad 
Liszt’s, All these !ast are characteristic, and are at once 
so eleysant and pleasing that they are often played at 
concerts, In attempiing to classify it is necessary to 
give an outline of the literature of our instrument. Some 
wiil remember that we have before mentioned the rigors 
ous, or ecclesiastical style, which professed the later 
peculiarity, in consequence of organists beins the sole 
execuiants on mast chambor instruments, and to this 
style belong all the composers before Bach and (Mandel. 
A freer style appeared in Bach, Handel, Mattheson, 
Kameau, Emanuel and Friedemann Bach, and in Scare 
latu, Couperic, and Galouppi, Later on a lyrical style 
appears in Haydn and Mozart, a symphonic, fuiler and 
richer style with Beethoven, the dramatic in Weber, and 
finally, in Mendelsohn, Schumann, C 10p n, Hiller, Liszt, 
and Heller, there appears the romantic sty.e. Founders 
of style and true landmarks are Bach, Scarlatti, M mart, 
Clementi, Beethoven, Weber, Mendelsohn, Schumann, 
Chopin, and Liszt. Round the first great luminary 


Schamaen’: Stydij S. 


| revoive the lesser lizhts, Couperin and Rameau, Bach's 
English piano, the reason being, that there is a deeper | 


sons, and Mattheson; Scarlatti is supplemented by 
Galouppi ; around Mozart and Hayda are Johana 
Chrisuan Bach and Pieyel ; Clementi may lay ciaun to 
Steibelt, Muller, Woe fl, Bergmu ler, Ka:koreaner, and 
Czerny; Beethoven could not admit of compee.s, he 
stands alone, the central point of the literature of our 
instrument ; the only one who might be thouzht to have 
approached him is Franz Schubert. In one respect 
Weber, who combined brilliancy with simplicity, fire, 
energy, and feeling, may hold a similar posison. Ile 
influenced Ciementi, who imita:ed the technical disp.ay 
Men celsviia 
was perfect as regards structure. Hummel used the 
technical means of Clementi in a good natural style of 
composition ; Moscheles displayed more cievernes. ; 
Czerny was the type of the music master, setuuny hizh 
store on smoo hness and grace, Schumann, Chop.a, 
Hummel, and Heller form an interesting yrowp: Se iu. 
mann is t.e most thou shtful and in elec.ua ; Caopin 
is romantic, excitabe, and sentimeatai; Humme is 
succes ful in eup ony without depth of fe sling; and iel- 
jer is a reflex of lights. Another group is tore! by 
Tansig, Hiller, and the Danish composer Gale. Thal- 
bery is ori,inal, and more brilliant; he is a.so a com >oser 
in whose works are more specially discerned the «_coras 
tive style of musical architecture. Li.zt appropriates 
for the key-board all the effects that voca. and orchestr.t 
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music can offer. To speak of Rosenheim, Kirchner, 
Schulhoff, Rheinberger, Raff, Rubenstein, Wollenhaupt, 
and others, would cxceed the limits of our time, and 
would be suggestive o! the reading of a catalogue of 
names. We are now .: a period of transition ; there is 
a re-awakened love o. ue ciassic ecmpo ers, and an inte- 
rest in the older: forms,. which has i's influence on the 
young composers; who go back to these old «ance forms. 
And here we may speak of Johannes Brahms, not critic- 
ally, whic would be out of place ; but we may say, that 
whether he be dest:ned to lasting success or not, just as it 
is d ficult for a modern painter to paint in the severe style 
of Albrecht Durer or Holbein, so also is it difficult ior 
a modern composer.to divest himself of opulence of means 
and return to the style of one hundrea and fifty years 
ago. As Dante says, it is like marching forward and 
at the same time looking back. In summing up this 
part of our lecture, it may be remarked, t!.at with such 
an enormous amount of music to. choose from, unless 
some system be followed we fail in receiving due bene- 
fit from the vast wealth bequea:hed to.us by the genius 
of the composers. 

Now, as to the act of forming a useful, entertaining, 
and varied repertory, which may be compared to setung 
up a household,.in doing which we have to cons der f:rst 
the means at our disposa!, and the ccale we inten! to go 
upon ; secondly, the locality ;.and tniidly, the require- 
ments, predilections, and tastes of the friends who. will 
visit us. The means are represented by. our talents and 
eapacities,, mental and physical; the locality, by our 
musical surroundings and opportunities ;.and the taste 
of our frienas, by the taste of those we piay to. Enough 
has Leen said about eaercises and studies ; let us turn to 
the choice of the musical locality. Amd here variety is 
indispensable : for if sonatas,.or ‘songs without words,” 
be repeated day af.er day, we grow tired and lose inter- 
est. Handel may be followed by Chopin ;. Bach by 
Schumann ; German may give place to Italian music ;. 
and French toa Sicriiale Bounett. After a sonata 
there should be @ short piece; and the minor key should 
be followed by the major.. Lastly, there is the taste of 
our friends, regarding which we should be as obliging 
as possible, and seek to meet their wishes and even their 
hobbies. Some lI.ke old, sume rave abvat class.cal 
music ; others prefer natioxal airs; young ladies may 
like a nice waltz or mazurka, or a hery yalop.; there 
are our friends of military prdclivities, who inink a 
march the finest music; our admirers in the navy will 
like a hornpipe ;. the traveller will Le pleased with a 
saliarello, as 1 brings recollections of Italy ; nor must 
the British paja be ferguten, who wilh ask fer some 
music in the evening, as he sits in his easy chair before 
the lire after a pleasant repast, and will like something 
soothing, adapted to a contemplative anc even slumber- 
ous state. Music may thus become a bright attraction 
of social life.. To draw up an interesting programme tor 
private concerts,, there shouki be a good variety of com- 

sers, of forms of pieces, of keys, ot time, atid it should 
be of moderate length. , If three pieces ip the same key 
or the same measure be played successively, we feel 
fatigued without knowing why ; variety should be an 
attribute of musical art, as it is of nature, that our plea- 
sure may be continuous, and a great and lasting success 

rar. 

The pieces performed after the lecture were 
—Toccata in ©, G. Onslow. Studies: arpeggio 
in F sharp, Ch.. Mayer ; Momento Capriccioso, 
Weber. Variations : serieuses, Mendelssohn ; 
rondo in G, Beethoven. Shorter pieces: bourre 
in B minor, Bach; Dans le Beis, Stephen 
Heller; and Vivat Bacchus, E. Pauer. 

Respecting the variations serieuses, Herr 
Bauer added the following remarks :— 








Variations serieuses in D minor, Op. 54. ‘* Leipsic, 
1841.—Do you know what I have recentiy been com. 
posing with enthusiasm? Variations for the piano, 
actually, eighteen on a theme in D minor ; and they 
amused me so famously, that I instantly made fresh 
ones on a theme in E flat ; ani now, for a third 
time, on a theme in B flat major. I fe | quite as if [ 
must make up for lost time, never h v og write. any 
before.” Thus wrote MenJessoim ‘o Kiingemann, 
That he was amused in compos ng these vara wns, wil 
be easily understood ; for notiinz is so fascinating ag 
writing in this form. Unlike 0 her com osers Mendel. 
ssolin only wrote variations to his own th mes. It wou'd 
be interesting to have had variations by h.m on a theme 
by Rossini or Auber, like Beeihoven’s on ** Nel Cor.” 
The variation is a wonderful device ; it is based on the 
principal of the air appearing in varied forms, and wih 
contrapuntal, and even fugal devices. The form changes, 
but the subject remains. The variation may consist of 
merely ornate phrases ; but here we are speaking of 
those of the highest class, in which the greatest musical 
tiumphs may be won. No other art has anything 
analogous to this form, its only equivalent wouid be 
the essay in which various changes are rung on the 
same subject. It is not astonishing that Mendelssoha 
should have drawn interest and beauty from the varia. 
tion. ln invention he was not so bola as Beethoven; 
but, in Op. 54, not content with changing the harmony 
and form, he alters the key and the time ; although in 
bolcness and depth Beethoven is still unr.valled. The 
leading feature of Op. 54 is, as its name indicates, 
serious, light appearing only in the major variation. The 
theme is a devout prayer of resignation, increasing in 
animation, and reaching a climax in the major ; after 
a short rest the impassioned character returns, and a 
second climax is reached on the point ad’ orgue before the 
finale. The variations are models of clearness, taste, 
and skill in part writing; and, after careful practice, 
the student might paraphrase the composer’s words— 
saying, that the practice of them had been so amusing 
that those in E flat and B flat had also been ordered. 








MPNTREEY PISEPRPS- 


SprRaAKE v. Sutron.—The plaintiff sought 
compensation for an alleged infringement of 
copyright in several songs. The plea was a 
denia! of the infringement. ‘She damages 
were laid at £5. The case originally came 
before the court om February gth, when Mr 
Kemp for the plaintiffs said they were Messrs, 
Sprake and Palmer, printers and publishers, 
of Isling on-green, Lo don, and the defendant 


was a printer in the Gid Bailey. The plaitifis . 


were the proprietors ol a copyright in a num- 
ber of songs, including the tour which formed 
the ground of the present proceedings, “My 
pretty Louise,” “Passing the time away,” “S.t- 
ting by the Fireside,” and “I can’t make it out, 
can you?” ‘Two of the songs had been the 
subject of litigation before the late Mr. Justice 
Archibald, in the Court of Common Pleas and 
the jury awarded the plaintifis a substantial 
solatium against the defendant, who, as the 
defendant in the present act:on, was sued for 
a like infringement of copyright. The defendé 
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ant vas aware of the result of those cases, bu’ 
notwitistanding he persisted in publishing in 
a song-book which sold for a penny the words 
of the plaintiff’s songs. Mr. Hodson, who 
pow represented the plaintift, offered to abar- 
Gon the case on the defendant’s submitting to 
a verdict of £ 10 and costs, with an injunction 
to revirain iurther pu! ication and giving an 
ui icrtaking to return the coptes of the two 
woiks complained of. The deiendant refused 
the offer: ultimately the jury sound for the 
piaitcift, damages 10 guineas, and the Court 
grated an ‘injunction. 


CawereL, v. CHATTERTON —The defend 
ant, Mr. Chatterton, lessee of Drury Lane 
Theatre, had obtained from Mr. Spicer the 
rigk: of performing a play entutled ** Haska,” 
of which the latter was the author. Tne play 
was advertised for performance on Saturday 
March roth, Miss Catherine Lulu Campbell, 
whose theatrical name is Midlie. Zuleika, 
sought to restrain Mr. Chatterton from repre- 
senting the play, on the ground that she had 
purchased from the author, for £100, the 
exclusive right of performance for three years. 
The case came before Vice-Chancellor Bacon 


on March igth, who gave juizment for the’ 


plaintiff notwithstanding the great loss entailed 


- upon Mr. Chatterton through the preparations 


made for performance (stated at £1000 per 
week), and although the latter was ignorant of 
ot the agreement which existed between the 
plaintift and Mr. Spicer. Mr. Chatterton, how- 
ever, appealed against the decision; and, in 
consequence of its urgency, the case was heard 
in the Court of Appeal on the roth, the 
performance of the play having been adver- 
tised for the evening of that day. 

Lord Justice James said he should express 
RO Opinion as to any of the legal points which 
were raised in this case, and which would have 
to be determined at the hearing of the action. 
It was evident that the case was not at present 
i a position in which these questions could 
now be properly determined. He should, 
therefore, confine himself to the question of 
expediency and propricty in granting an in- 
junction to restrain the defendant from causing 
“Haska” irom being performed at Drury 
lane. It was stated that if tie performance 
was prohibited it would entail upon the de- 
fendant a loss of £ 1000 per week, and it was 
contrary to the practice of this Court to expose 
4 person to the ruinous consequences wich 
Must ensue from granting such an injuncuion, 
except under circumstances of the clearest 
Tight being established; and df the defendant 
should prove at the hearing to be right in his 
contention upon the legal questions, it did not 
appear likely that he could ever be recouped 


the loss which he would sustain if the injune- 
tion were continued. It was alleged that the 
loss the plaintive, M'ss Campbell, would sus- 
tain if the play were performed could not be 
estimated; but she could only be dealt with as 
the owner of the right of representation of the 
play, and not in the ‘character of an actress, 
and if she should ultimately prove to be in the 
right she would be entitled to compensation 
in the mode prescribed by the Act of 3 and 4 
Wm. IV., c. 15. The injunction would remain 
in force against Mr. Spicer, and that would 
protect Miss Campbell’s right as against the 
right of performance of the play at any theatre 
except Drury Lane, and it the play was 
successful, then probably the value of Miss 
Campbell's play would be enhanced. In esti- 
mating the balance of convenience and incon- 
venience ‘he could not shut h.s-eyes to the fact 
that the loss inflicted upon Mr, Chatterton by 
granting the injunction would be enormous, 
whereas the loss to the plaintiff would be 
comparatively trifling. The order for the in- 
junction would, therefore, be discharged. 

In consequence of this decision, the play of 
“Haska” was brought out at Drury Lane 
Theatre on the 1oth as originally announced. 


Kune v. Pike ann Ivimy.—The plaintiff 
in this case was Mr. William Kuhe, the well- 
known professor of music, and the director of 
the Brighton musical festivals: the defendants 
were proprietors of the Brighton Fashsionable 
Visitor’ List, and action for libel was brought 
against the latter founded upon certain state- 
ments which appeared in their Journal, The 
case was tried at Lewes on Feb. 27th, before 
Lord Justice Brett and a special jury. The 
following extract from the defendants’ journal 
contained ‘the libel upon which the action was 
founded:—“ No sooner has Herr Coenen 
announced three chamber conceris to be given 
in Brighton during next seasoa than Herr 
Kuhe, with his usual bad taste, arranges three 
similar concerts, fixing his dates a week before 
his brother professor. Such proceedings are 
both mean and contemptible.” The defend- 
ants having refiused to apologise although Mr, 
Kuhe had shown that the collision ef the two 
series of concerts was unintentional on his 
part, the present proceedings were instituted. 

In the course of his summing.up, the learned 
judge made the following temarks—Any per- 
son who gets up a public concert and performs 
at it holds himselt forth for the greatest pos- 
sible public criticism, and mere inaccuracy ip 
the critique would not entitle him to complain. 
But his character as a man ‘caknot be imported 
into any notice of his attainments as a musi- 
cian. And in this case, if you find that intent- 
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to the plaintiff, you are to remember that there | The annual festival service will be held ig 
has been no attempt to prove it. Supposing | St. Paul’s Cathedral on the 17th of May, 
there was the intention, why should the two! Wagner proposes to give in London, duri 
musicians not take days that might aid their | May, a series of concerts, the proceeds of which 
co upetition? Mr. Kubhe’s selection of certain | gre destined to cover the deficit on the Bay. 
days seems to be more the result of what Herr | -euth performances. 


Ceonen did than of his own opportunity of Mus. Doc.—Degree lately conferred by the 


making a choice, though the plaintiff makes no . ‘ a : 
imputation upon that ground. It is absurd tor University of Cambridge on Herr Joachim~ 
Fiddle D. D.— Punch. 


the writer of this article to talk of the p.aintiff . ; 
copying things that we have all of us been The Music Trade Review (am American 
familiar with for years. paper) says :—“Signor Foli is a singer of 
The jury, after a few minutes deliberation, | whom America may be justly proud. For, 
found for the plaintiff—damages £ 50. | although John Bull, clad in white gloves, white 
| cravat, white vest and swallow-tail coat & 
| xe.ucur, listens in London to Signor Foli’s rich 
notes at the opera, or in the most aristocratic 
M 0 N J ft } y N p J 2 s ; concerts, with the fond belief that the tall, 
black-haired singer, uttering with ease the most 

- : if 
Herr Pauer lectured on March r 5th at the — rs ee ee ya Sark 
London Institution, Finsbury Circus, on| yinkees. When he first came to Europe he 
“Schubert and Schumann.” was registered in Naples as plain Charles 
M. Gounod’s “ Messe du Sacres Coeur de | Foley, of Hartford, Connecticut, but when his 
Jesus ” was performed at the Albert Hall by | magnificent basso was developed under Scafiti 
Mr. Carter’s choir, on March 24th. he became known to fame as # Signor Foli. 
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On certain Innovations in Service Music. 


paper was read before the College of | 

Organists by Mr. Alex. Cooper, on | 
farch 6th, the following report of which. is 
copied from Zhe Choir. 


The subject which I have chosen for your considera 
tion this evening is, Iam well aware, not unlikely to call 
forth much discussion and difference of opinion; but 1 
trust it will be none the less interesting or accepial le on | 
that account. The Council, in holding the ¢ mouthly 
meetings, are, I-believe, less anxious to. lay before you 
Jearned and elaborate treatises, than to sugest ques'ions 
which may become of practical interest to you; and 1 think 
it is only by.comparing our different opinions and various 
experiences, . that we may hope to. arsive at:that result, 
ani to ob ain correct ideas up-n. the many questions 
which frequently perplex us. 

By the expression ‘‘innovations in service music,” Ido 
not necessarily. mean improvemen’s, \ut m- rely chan ses 
or novelties—ihings out of the usual course, which have 
not been attempted before ;. and I now propose to 
consider the chief of these, and also the principle, if any, 
upon which they may have: been introduced. And, 

ntlemen,, I; must assume, in the first place, that an 
innovation which is started upon no definite principle, 
merely to gratify the taste or whim of some individual, 
has no solid basis, and is therefore very unlikely to prove 
any real or Jasting improvement. In this matter I think 
we might very well take a.hint from. politicians ; one of 
whose maxims is ‘‘not:to seek for change, merely for the 
sake of change,” but or.!y where some radical defect or 
eror is found to exist; and secondly, in making the 
change, to be as careful as possible to preserve, or | 
would rather say couserve, all that is worth keeping, in 
the former law or custom. If this bea guiding rule of 

liticians, especially of those who.claim the utle of 
T eutaiiees ; much more, I consider,.should it be the 
tule, in all matters appertaining to the Church, and to 
Church music. I-purpose this evening to examine how 
far this principle has been acted upon in the numerous 
innovations which have been started in the last few 
years ; and. I. will first refer to those which more 
immediately concern the members ofiour own College. 

(1.) A custom has sprung up in many churches of 
accompanying the Apostles’ Creed and Lord’s Prayer. 
This originated, .I believe, in the fact of our choirs being 
so liable.to. vary the pitch during the recitation. The 
effect ofithe organ here, when it is judiciously usec, and 
the Organist does not indulge in too many dissonances 
or chromatic sequences, is not unpleasing. Sul, 1 feel 
boun:! to say, it seems a great question whether it can 
claim to be founded on any correct principle, and whether 
there is any real necessity for it. The same result, | 
venture to suggest, would be better attained by merely 
sustaining the octave on a few soit stops without any 
harmony.. Ifthe principle of the thing be right there 1s 
just as much reason tor accompanying the General 
Confession.and all other portious of the Service which 
are recited by the choir and congregation. Still more,if 
unhappily ! you are troubled with a ‘* Musical Curaie,” 
who persists in intonmg the prayers a q.arter of a 
tone sharp, or flat-—wobbung round the note, sv to speok, 
like a moth fluitering round a canule, but ve}.ow hing 
it ; in that case, a harmonized accompaniment would, in 
my humble opinion, .be o: still greater service. Bu, as I 
sad before, if the principle of the thing be wrong the 
practice of it shoulu be discontinued. 

Another slight innova.ion (2) which may be alluded to 

re, is that of continuing the organ Irom. the last 
Amen until the concluding volumary. Tue effect of 
this, managed skilfully and tastefully, is not unsatis- 
factory ; but.as it must either interrupt or prevent the 











private meditation of the congregation, which is customs 
ary at the conclus’on of the service, I had rather not be 
called upod to speak in it. favour, 

: Lwili tow; ass ono |e o nmunion Se rvice, that pore 
tion oi our hia ey wich lias sulieve | most imovations, 
both rituals ic and mus.cal;and here L think. we shall 
ind may po nts to-enca-e o rattention, A few years 
ayo lo was Quite the ex ep ton to hear any part of the 
Communion Serv ce ren !e.e | inusical'y, except the Kyrie; 
Nicene Creed,.an! Sinetus.. Now, tiore are few churche 
65} os essed of a good chor and efficient organist which 
do not hold-a choral celebration ether weekly or at 
least oa the great fes iva Lhi:,.1 consider, is-a matter 
for much thankfulness, and a marked sign of the progress 
which has ben mace both in Church feeling and in 
Church music; and I trust we may now look forward 
to the day when choral celeb ations will be the rule, not 
only in ail our cathedrals, but in every church which 
boasts. of. performing a choral service, The chief in- 
novations which have been made here are, I consider, 
great Improvements, 

First comes the lutroit (3) iastead of the absurd old 
custom of singing the Sancius out of its proper place. 
Nothing can be more appropriate than to. commence 
that which is undoubted y the most solemn and festive 
of.all our services wi h.some psalm or hymn suiiabdie to 
theday. Itismuch to be wished that there were greater 
uniformity. in. ‘his mater, and that our ecclesiastical 
authorities would draw up a table for the year; or at 
least for. the greater festiva's, When the celebration 
is made a separate service it is proper to be na with a 
psalm, as was dicected in. the first Prayer Book of 
Edward VI.; but when it is sung. immediately after 
Morning Prayer, and the Psalms of the day have been 
alveady chan et, it woud seem wise, in order +o avoid 
necd e585 repetiion, to beg.n with an appropriate hymn. 

Next to the Luroi', come tie Offertory Seatences 
(4); and to sing one or more of the e to simule and 
Sullable mus. is,. 1 thick yoa will allow, anuiher im- 
provement. Following mumediarely alter the sermon,, 
they will probably. afiurd relief \o many of the congres 
gauion,. whose offerings aiso will be none the jess 
cheertully given if. che music ofthe Sentences be plea-ing, 
and ci ctively.rendered. It must not, however, be cither 
too Jony or too elaborate, and the minis'er should first 
recite the Sentences, in or ‘er to com ly with the rubric, 
which in our p.esent Luugy simp'y directs that they are 
to be said. For the satisfaction of those persons, howe 
ever, who may feel any sciuples as to simging this portion 
ol the office, L may men jon that in the frst Prayer Book, 
aweady yuoted, the rubric directed not that they should 
be sai but suzy or sail. 

The next innovation (5) is that of using the Benedictus 

and Agnus Dei b lore and aliec the Prayer of Cousecrae 
tion j.aud, as these are not prescribed in. our present 
Luur-y, 1 must acknowiedge that | feel great dilfidence 
ia recomm uding them, ‘Tne same objeciion, however, 
woula apply to :ymn-singing and many o.her portions of 
our cuora. service, which, in point offac’, are sanctioned 
by c.s om rather tian hy any special rubrics, Moveover, 
the «x. of the Lenedicius and Agnus Dei are peculiarly 
approprate to their position, aud as they do not neces. 
aiily meulca e any extreme doctrine, bu: add greaily to 
the musical clic: and solomruy of the Service, I must 
cont ss that 1 sould je 1.t was incompiete without them 
ilu, however, Lvdmi, is purely a quesiion of taste. 

Lei me now reicr to (hat further innova.ion cl plays 
ing a soit volunary during the reception (6), The etlect 
of this, when ta tefully and skulally performed, is cere 

ainly not unple.sing ; but the punciple of it is, L cannot 
| heip uninki.g, exuremely doubuul. 
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Reading from the Ordinary Motatton. 
Reprint.d from the ‘* Choral Guide.” 

When it is desired that the course-of lessons should include practice in singing from the ordinary stave, 
the class should receive special training, commencing as early in the cour.e as may be found convenient, 
Supposing the pupils to have learned how to find out the po,it on of the k»y-:one, and also to have ac- 
quired some knowledge ot Time and Interval, in order to read from the ordinary notation they have only 
to learn to recognise at sight the various degrees-of the sca'e as they. appear on the printed stave. For 
the purpose of training, let the teacher provide a diagram of the stave and exercise the pupils in giving 
the sol-fa nam :s of the lines and spaces to which he points, a given line or space having been designated 
as the key-tone. The pupils should at first be merely exercised in xaming the notes ; afterwards they 
may also sing the sounds represented. .In these exercises it will be foun | convenient to mark, at the 
commencement of the stave, the line or space which represents the key-tone. 

FIRST STAG E.—l\t is recommended that the pupils commence by learning the thirds above and 
below the key-tone. a arry the intervals, by counting the interveuing seconds, is too slow for the pur- 
pose of reading, and should therefore-be avoided. For teaching by thirds, rules 1 and 2 should first be 
thoroughly studied and illustrated. by practice on the s'ave. 

1. When vo is upon a line, MI, SL, and TI are upon the lines above it, thus— —. eo 
Let the teacher point these sounds (and for the present only these) in every possible —5;——3——8- 
variety of succession, \in different exercises placing the key-tone on different lines. —® 
The pupils should also write exercises. 1 to 6 in Letter-note, in the keys.of C, E, G, and B; or. if.in the 
bass clef, a third higher. Observe that all the notes are adove the key-tone, and all upon /ines. 
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Ex. 4. -Do-miti-sol do sol ti sol mi do sol ti sol do ti mi sol do mi ti do mi sol ti sol mi ti mi sol ti do. 
Ex. 5. -Do ti sol domi sol ti do sol mi sol ti do sol mi do sol ti mi sol do mi ti do sol do mi sol mi do. 
Ex. 6. Do mi sol do ti sol mi do ti mi sol do sol mi ti do mi ti sol mi do sol ti mi sol ti do mi sol do. 


a1. - When DO is in @ space, MI, SOL, and TI are in the spaces above it. 
Let the pupils study this rule, as in the former case, by pointed and written exercises. For the latter, let 
them write the same exercises as before, in the keys of D, F, A, C, all the notes being in spaces. 
SECOND STAGE.—Teach the thirds below the key. tone, illustrating rules 3 and 4 in a similar way. 
ul. When DO.is upon a line, LA, FA, and RE are upon the lines underneath, 
Iv. ” ” Space, ” ” ” Spaces ” 
For practice in these rules take again the same exercises ; but, the notes remaining the same, invert the 
stave, and letter the notes for the following keys:—for rule 3, upon lines, in the keys of B, D, F, and A; 
and for rule 4, in spaces, in the-keys of A, C, E, and G. Lhe key-tone uppermost in every case. 
LHIRD STAGE.—The pupils should sing from the ordinary notation, and also be exercised in 
appending the sol-fa letters te such music. If the practice is at first extended to the tones studied under 
rules I and 2 with the adaition of the. upper Do only, and those of rules 3 and 4 with only the lower Do 
added, a very jitile.more practice will enable to-tell at a glance ihe names of the intermediate degrees. 


-CERTIFICATES OF PROFICIENCY. 
Every Pupil should esteem it a credit to possess the Certificate. Teachers 
are earnestly urged to.use, in-every Class, this Test of work performed. 
For pupils who have used this work as a text book the following are the requirements of the 
ELEMENTARY CERTIFICATE. 

I. Select from each of the lessons in this course (except les on 21,» whiclr is-optional), one Song, 
Round, or ixercise which you can either sing to words, vocalise, so!-fa, or simply sing to one sour.d af er 
the manner of a Time Exercise. Provide the Examiner with these twenty-two or twenty-three numbers, 
wrilven 01 separate s.ips, and perform (in either of the ways you prefer) any two of them chosen by lol. 
If a song-thus chosen is harmonized, any vocal part may be taken. 

il. Sing to-the pointing of the Examiner on the Modulation Table (page 49), or on a ‘Modulaton’, 
passages containing a change of key to the dominant or subdominant, expressed in both ways—by chany- 
ing the column, and also by:using accidentals, In the latter case the accidentals need not. be introduced 
in larger intervals than seconds, 

Il. Pitch, and.at sight, (with or without previously sol-fa-ing it) either vocalise or sing to words, 
any part in a tune in Letter-note, not necessarily introducing accid.nials or divided beats. 
-1V. -Identily-and give the Sol-fa names of at least two tone<, in a phrase of three tones vocalised in 
the order of seconds by the Lxaminer,-Do, MI, SOL having first been sounded to you. 
Fulfilment of the firstjour requirements entitles to the Certificate; that of the six, to add *#O.N.” to it. 

‘V. Include the whole of the songs:in:lesson 21 amongst those selected for the Ist requirement ; or, 

if this requirement has been fulfilled, porformuas directed one of the songs in lesson 21 chosen by Jot. 


VL. Fulil the, 3rd requirement with respect to a tune in the ordinary notation, instead of one in 
Letter-note. 
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